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My Africa 
MBONU OJIKE 
A description of Nigeria by an Oxford-educated Nigerian. 


The Veterans’ Program 
CHARLES HURD 
‘“‘A complete guide to its benefits, rights and options.” —Sudtitle. 


Iran 
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Iran of today, and its people. 
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Realism without too much bitterness in a story of a colored woman’s struggle for 
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Washington Tapestry 
OLIVE EWING CLAPPER 


Raymond Clapper’s widow uses his notes and diaries for a history of 
their life in Washington. 


God Made the Country 
EDWARD TOWNSEND BOOTH 


An American farmer-author writes of the records of country life by other 
literary farmers through the ages. 


Friday’s Child 
GEORGETTE HEYER 
Gay and sprightly romance of Regency England. 
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AC.R.L.’s President Discusses the 
Future of That Association 


The A.C.R.L.: Milestone, 1946 


BLANCHE PRICHARD McCrum 


N ACCEPTING the courteous invitation 

of the editor of the 4.L.4. Bulletin 

to write an article about the A.C.R.L., 

the president of that organization for the 
year 1945-46 is expressing only her own 
ideas and beliefs. She must emphatically 
disclaim responsibility for these on the part 
of anyone but herself. What follows is, 
therefore, not in any sense an official white 
' paper, but merely a letter to friends about 


the currents moving in the waters through 
which the A.C.R.L. must steer its ship. 


The effort now being made by the 
A.L.A. to consider a new emphasis proper 
to librarianship in the era upon which the 
world is entering, was anticipated for the 
A.C.R.L. more than a year ago. At that 
time one of the charter members of the 
group forwarded to its president a striking 
communication, calling for reconsideration 
of aims and challenging the expectation 








€Miss McCrum attended Radcliffe College, Boston 
| University, University of California, and Drexel In- 

stitute School of Library Science. She attended 
Columbia University on a Carnegie Fellowship and 
has lectured on reference and bibliography at the 
University of California at Los Angeles, and on 
college library administration at the University of 
Iinois. Her professional writings include Estimate 
f Standards for College Libraries. She was con- 
mected with the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh in 
several capacities, was assistant librarian and librarian 


> of Washington and Lee University, and has been 


_ librarian of Wellesley College since 1937. 
=—=———————— 
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that the use of current resources could 
result in a really effective professional or- 
ganization. Since the communication 
brought into focus constructive criticism 
from other sources, the president and direc- 
tors determined, as a move in the right 
direction, to revive for the A.L.A. Execu- 
tive Board a project of long standing: the 
provision of a representative of the 
A.C.R.L. at A.L.A. Headquarters. 

The board, the Budget Committee, rep- 
resentatives of divisions meeting with the 
board, and, of course, the directors of the 
A.C.R.L. itself, have given thought to the 
proposal during a period that has lasted 
from June 23, 1945, to the present time. 
So far as the accomplishment of the objec- 
tive within the coming year is concerned, 
a stalemate has been reached, because of 
the inadequacy of finances. However, 
certain new ideas for a solution have been 
evolved in the process. For instance, at 
meetings held on October 10-13, the 
Executive Board of the A.L.A. approved 
in general a plan recommended by the 
Budget Committee, namely, that of com- 
bining “the budgets of the Headquarters 
Library, the Public Library Office, and 
the School and Children’s Library Office 
. . . into a single budget for 1945-46 for 
a new Department of Information and 
Advisory Services... ,” the new depart- 
ment to include a specialist in college and 
reference work. By December 27 the 
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Executive Secretary of the A.L.A. found 
it necessary to say that the proposed budget 
fell short by $7500 of providing the mini- 
mum amount required to operate the new 
department. He, therefore, reported that 
he was unable to make a satisfactory recom- 
mendation for action and asked that a 
committee composed of a_ representative 
from each division be appointed to work 
with him on the problem, which is thus 
open for further development and change. 
The representative appointed by the direc- 
tors of the A.C.R.L. at a subsequent meet- 
ing is Ralph Eugene Ellsworth, director 
of libraries, State University of Iowa. 


a 
Unanimous Agreement 


W HEN the directors of A.C.R.L. met 
in formal session on December 29, 
their agenda included a review of the facts 
and ideas outlined above, upon which they 
finally reached unanimous agreement. That 
agreement resulted in the appointment of 
a committee to: (a) study the relations of 
the A.C.R.L. to the A.L.A.; (b) review 
proposals for a specialist in college and 
reference librarianship at Headquarters; 
(c) reconsider the reorganization of in- 
formation and advisory services at Head- 
quarters as suggested at the meeting on 
December 27; (d) bring in recommenda- 
tions for action as soon as possible and a 
progress report by June 1946. The com- 
mittee membership consists of Charles H. 
Brown, chairman, Ralph Eugene Ells- 
worth, Mary Floyd, A. F. Kuhlman, Clar- 
ence S. Paine, and Stanley Pargellis. 

Until the report of the A.C.R.L. com- 
mittee is in, all of the questions as to proper 
emphasis and future development of the 
association are in a preliminary status, with 
no commitments to any line of action. 
Since the financial difficulties of establish- 
ing a representative at Headquarters are 
so serious, it may be well worth while to 


investigate such establishment under the 
aegis of a learned association or a large 
university, where several interests might 
profitably converge with less expense to 
each. Such a fruitful relationship once 
existed between the American Historical 
Association and the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, when the head of the his- 
torical division of the latter was also 
managing editor of the 4 merican Historical 
Review. Some such approach to the prob- 
lem seems a possibility and will doubtless 
be reviewed by the committee, along with 
various ideas not yet developed. 

In the light shed upon the problems of 
the A.C.R.L. by its current history, this 
division of the A.L.A. may well take the 
year 1946 as the milestone that marks the 
coming of that “moment to decide” which 
every man and nation and institution reaches 
sooner or later. All over the world today 
old values are being re-examined, dead 
wood is being cleared out, responsibilities 
not dreamed of ten years ago are being 
assumed. What is past is prologue in li- 
brarianship as well as in the world at large. 


Immediate Responsibility 


HE most immediate responsibility laid 
tes the A.C.R.L. is to do better than 
it has done the work it was created to do. 
This assignment it inherited from its pred- 
ecessor, the A.L.A. College and Reference 
Section. In 1930 the First Activities Com- 
mittee of the A.L.A., under the heading, 
Scholarly and Bibliographical Work of the 
A.L.A., made this statement: 


In the opinion of many librarians of uni- 
versity and reference libraries, the A.L.A. 
has been guilty of neglect in attention to 
scholarly and bibliographical work. This 
feeling has gone so far as to threaten at 
times actual withdrawal of the College and 
Reference Section from the A.L.A. The 
Activities Committee believes that there has 
been reason for this feeling. It recommends 
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that the College and Reference Section be 
asked by the Executive Board to draw up a 
definite plan for increasing the activities and 
publications of the A.L.A. in bibliographical, 
cataloguing, and other scholarly fields.’ 


Again, after the lapse of eight years, 
when the report of the Third Activities 
Committee was adopted in 1938, the aim 
to be accomplished through divisions read 


in part as follows: 


The placing of responsibility for the pro- 
motion of particular phases of library service 
on those actively concerned with these fields. 
In the past the A.L.A. has not encouraged 
special groups to develop themselves and has 
unwittingly taken from them responsibility 
and authority. To correct this the committee 
recommends that such groups as the Associa- 
tion of College and Reference Libraries... 
and others establish a more permanent form 
of government, receive as income a share of 
the dues of the Association, participate 
through elected representatives in its policy- 
making program, and direct activities within 
their own fields.” 


The particular phase of library work 
taken as the responsibility of the A.C.R.L., 
and so defined in its constitution, is that of 
directing a program of activities that will 
advance the standards of library service in 
college, university, reference, and research 
libraries, and in the reference departments 
of public libraries—a program that will, at 
the same time, promote the continued pro- 
fessional and scholarly growth of librarians 
practicing the profession of librarianship in 
those fields.* 

To implement the accomplishment of 
these aims, the annual income of the 
AC.R.L. from allotment of A.L.A. dues, 
additional section dues, and special mem- 
berships for 1945 reached the sum of $1753. 
Upon this pittance the association, whose 


1 A.L.A. Bulletin 24:660, December 1930. 

*“Final Report of the Third Activities Committee.” 
ALA. Bulletin 33:783, December 1930. 

.,, Constitution and By-Laws of the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries.” College and Ri 
search Libraries 1:304, September 1940. 
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membership of 2223 is restricted to persons 
must 


paying annual dues to the A.L.A. 
do its work. That work requires it to main- 
tain its committees, sponsor research projects, 
develop stimulating meetings, meet travel- 
ing expenses, and finance the clerical work 
incident to such The 
result is starvation all along the line, while 
moneys paid by the group to A.L.A. in the 


diverse activities. 


same period must have amounted to between 
$7000 and $8000. No increase of financial 
income or delegation of authority to a paid 
executive should work a 
miracle by which members will inherit a 


officer can or 


fine, productive organization without bene- 
fit of labor and pain to themselves. More 
labor and pain for all hands would have 
accomplished more by the use of what is 
now available. But that fact is not con- 
tradictory to another truth—namely, the 
importance of streamlining and coordinat- 
ing work which suffers greatly from the 
dispersal of its records in several offices, 
the lack of continuity not only of planning 
but of execution under a system of purely 
volunteer work, and the extreme difficulty 
experienced by the officers and directors of 
keeping near to each other in thought when 
they have no permanent geographical center. 


Repeated Emphasis 


ANY TIMES since 1930 the importance 
L has been stressed of implementing 
assignments of responsibility set forth in 
various statements, of which the two quoted 
earlier are illustrative. Over and over the 
need for the appointment of a specialist in 
the work has been emphasized and recorded 
in a bibliography now numbering more than 
nineteen items. Expressions of sympathy 
and recognition of the obligation of the 
A.L.A. to help have been as regular as the 
failure of any means used to bring results. 
Within the span of the same fifteen years, 


however, other activities of the A.L.A. have 
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grown and multiplied. It seems only fair 
to ask that the total budget be scanned anew, 
in long-range fashion, and that the relative 
importance of current commitments be re- 
studied in the light of new needs, including 
the need of “attention to scholarly and 
bibliographical work.” 

The A.C.R.L. does not wish to climb on 
the fallen bodies of its sister divisions, nor 
does it view with anything but alarm econo- 
mies and amputations in such other valuable 
work as that done on statistics. But the 
president of A.C.R.L. does venture to ask 
whether or not the peripheral activities, in- 
deed the whole complicated machinery of 
the parent association, might not be im- 
proved by simplification, so that the divisions 
can have the means and the goodwill that 
will encourage rather than discourage pro- 
ductive work. It seems pertinent to ask 
whether the A.L.A. should grow as an im- 
perialistic power with dependent colonies 
or whether it should be only the bond in 
common between autonomous dominions. 

Questions such as these can have no easy 
answers, but in the search for answers that 
will result in improved conditions, it will 
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not be possible to go far wrong while keep. 
ing clearly in mind that: 


Effective leadership can be assured, in part 
though not completely, by organizing and 
developing responsible professions. A profes- 
sion is an occupation which has theoretical 
foundations—that is, it has a body of princi- 
ples, extensive areas of knowledge, and points 
of view about its problems and the methods 
suitable for their solution, which must be 
mastered by the persons who go into it. A 
profession rests upon experience and moves 
with adequate knowledge of the precedents 
. .., but also it looks forward to a better 
ordering of its work for human good. It 
has a code of ethics which commits its 
followers to opposing public clamour or 
shortsighted action by assertion of “enlight- 
ened wisdom.,’”* 


Such effective leadership and enlightened 
wisdom will not come as_ by-products. 
‘These virtues and others must be worked 
for by A.C.R.L. with independence and 
freedom, in a sound organization supported 
by a devoted membership. The task of de- 
veloping such conditions and meeting such 
obligations is upon us at Milestone, 1946. 

‘Holmes, Henry W. The Road to Coura Knopf, 


é. 
1943, Pp. 241, in a section based on A. N. Whitehead’s 
Adventures of Ideas. 


The Great Books Program 


“\HE ADVENTURES and experiences 
of one public library staff, con- 
fronted with the challenging op- 

portunity of participating in the promotion 
of the well-known Hutchins-Adler Great 
Books program,’ are worth recording 
at more length than is here possible. 
But some impressions and tentative con- 
clusions presenting themselves toward the 
end of the first season may be of interest. 
Just about a year ago the Chicago Public 
Library was invited to cooperate in the 





1The A.L.A. Adult Education Board will sponsor 
two programs on this subject at Buffalo. 


organization of Great Books discussion 
groups by providing meeting places in 
branch libraries as well as by recruiting a 
corps of discussion leaders—two for each 
of a then undetermined number of groups, 
one from the library staff and one a lay 
member from the community. The selec- 
tion of leaders began with a call for volun- 
teers. It was pointed out that those who 
were accepted by the program sponsors 
would be required to take training in dis 
cussion leadership in weekly evening ses 
sions, given by Professor Mortimer Adler 
and his associates, for five months, May 
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THE GREAT BOOKS PROGRAM 


to October. The response to this call was 
astonishing, in numbers as well as in en- 
thusiasm. It was possible to select, at short 
notice, thirty-six persons—eighteen from the 
library staff, chiefly from branches, and the 
same number from the communities—to 
enter the summer training courses which all 
but a few faithfully and more or less success- 
fully completed. ‘The number finally ac- 
cepted as group leaders was thirty-two. 
Sixteen branch libraries having accommoda- 
tions for assemblies were designated, and the 
program opened early in October. For effec- 
tiveness and easy control, each group was 
limited to thirty-five. All told, therefore, 
the total membership in the sixteen courses 
comprised some six hundred persons. 
“Mortality” has been surprisingly light, 
and a second cause for astonishment was the 
heavy public demand for admission, result- 
ing in waiting lists in almost all branches— 
sometimes enough to double the limit set 
for membership. At this writing all but 
one of the sixteen groups continue with 
good attendance and undiminished enthusi- 
am. A vivid full-page story with candid 
camera shots of one of the Chicago library 
groups in session appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor of December 19. 

Results, thus far, of this relatively small- 
scale and clearly experimental enterprise 
seem definite enough to warrant sundry 
conclusions of interest to librarians. One 
is that there is a potential constituency in 
every community ready to participate in 
programs of a literary or educational na- 
ture on a systematic basis and that the local 
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library or library branch is the natural 
and logical assembly point for such pro- 
grams. 

Another is that there is in most public 
library staffs, as well as in most com- 
munities, a nucleus of able and alert people 
with the backgrounds and enthusiasms for 
development into effective group discus- 
sion leaders. 

Thirdly, and more rashly, it is predicted 
that the next step in public library service 
will be the application and development of 
the “group technique,” already begun here 
and there, to the solution of the baffling 
problem of library adult education around 
which all of us have been skittering for the 
twenty-five years between two world wars. 

Ten years ago, in an address on “The 
Next Fifty Years,’’ Louis R. Wilson im- 
pressively declared that he expected to see 
“the library go consciously educational in 
the broad sense and take those steps in the 
readjustment of its organization, equipment, 
and personnel which will enable it to meet 
the educational needs of groups as well as 
of individuals and to serve society in a 
fundamentally educational way.”? Many 
signs and trends combine to point in the 
same direction, not only as the next step, 
but as the ultimate salvation of the Ameri- 
can public library. One of the most recent 
of such signs is the spontaneous and surpris- 
ing success of the Chicago Great Books 
program. 

Cart B. Ropen, Librarian 
Chicago Public Library 


1 Library Journal 61:256, Apr. 1, 1936. 


The Discussion Lea der 


FS THE LEADER who is accustomed to 
the traditional in mass promotion of 
ideas through books, the Great Books dis- 


cussion program is a novel experience. 


With the first publicity release, the 
Great Books plan stimulated genuine con- 
versation about books and ideas. ‘There 
was an immediate and very articulate curi- 
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osity about the purpose of the course and 
its significance for the individual, followed 
by highly pertinent comments on the titles 
selected for the reading list. The opening 
discussion period was surprising in the out- 
pouring of eager talk about basic ideas as 
related to democratic living. Experience 
has shown that such talk is not limited to 
the discussion periods but spreads into the 
intellectual life of the community. The 
quality of a meeting may even be judged 
through the reverberations of the ideas dis- 
cussed, which return to the leaders from 
unexpected sources. 

The first reaction of a leader surrounded 
by a group which is a veritable cross section 
of a community, comprised as it is of all 
races, nationalities, faiths, and wide varia- 
tions in educational backgrounds, is a feel- 
ing of inadequacy. This feeling, however, 
is quickly dispelled by the enthusiastic re- 
sponse of the group, their interest in the 
fundamentals interpreted by great authors, 
their willingness to share their viewpoints, 
and their respect for contradictory opinions. 

‘The opportunities this type of adult edu- 
cation affords for the leader who is inter- 
ested in the development of human 
personality, in the dissemination of knowl- 
edge in its truest sense, and in the widened 
appreciation of our heritage, is unlimited. 
To draw out the thoughts of people from 
widely divergent walks of life, to direct 


the pattern of group thinking for an eve- 


ning, to highlight the essential points of an 
assigned reading, to promote clear thinking 
and expression, is a constant adventure in 
the meeting of minds. 

The leaders become adept in mental gym- 
nastics in an amazingly short time. The 
discussion periods never remain on the 
level of the commonplace, due to the ever- 
present element of surprise which lies in an 
original and sometimes very unorthodox 
viewpoint of a participant, to the refreshing 
humor which is the handmaiden of good 
conversation, and to the ever-growing ap- 
preciation of the contributions that each 
group member has to make. 

Sixty leaders are directing Great Books 
discussion groups in the Chicago area. 
Trained in discussion methods through 
courses provided by the University of 
Chicago, each leader has had to meet the 
challenge of his own community. It is in 
that locale that the leader learns the most 
amazing fact of all—that it is he who gets 
the most out of the Great Books discussion 
groups through the adaptation of methods 
to local circumstances, through learning 
the art of asking stimulating questions, 
through learning to be a leader and not a 
teacher. As in all pursuits, it is the leader 
who puts the most into the Great Books 
discussion group who receives the most un- 
common benefits. 

RutH W. Grecory, Librarian 
Waukegan, IIl., Public Library 


The Student 


EMBERSHIP in a Great Books discus- 
M sion group has been a very rewarding 
educational experience. If I were to make 
this remark in a discussion group one of 
the leaders would be sure to say, “Why?” 
‘The discussion group leaders have all of the 


inquisitiveness of a small child. They are 


not interested in opinions but have an enor- 
mous appetite for reasons. Their inquisi- 
tiveness is matched only by their ignorance. 
For, after delivering yourself of what you 
believe is a very intelligent answer to 4 
question, the discussion leader is likely to 
look very blandly at you and say, “But you 
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are not answering the question.” In a 
Great Books discussion if the participant 
asks a question the reply will often be in 
the form of another question. Neverthe- 
less, to the participants the Socratic method 
is the most novel and worth-while element 
in the discussion. 

The leaders, along with their inquisitive- 
ness and endless ignorance, also have a 
bulldog tenacity. Anyone who thinks that 
by fending off one question he will thereby 
divert the leader to a more hardy victim 
is badly mistaken. 
have a “quick-jab-to-the-jaw” quality and 


The questions usually 


are piled up one after the other in a some- 
what ruthless fashion until the victim, like 
myself, swears that never again will he try 
to read thirty pages of Aristotle in a hasty 
and cursory fashion. 

I do not wish to give the idea that we 
spend two hours cowering before these 
On the 


contrary, the discussions have a quality of 


modern counterparts of Socrates. 


good nature and amiableness which, to- 
gether with the dynamic nature of the 
subject matter and the method of presenta- 
tion, make the time seem all too short. 
The assigned although not 
lengthy, are difficult reading regardless of 
the educational background of the partici- 
pants. On the evening when Aristophanes’ 
plays were being discussed, I no sooner said 


readings, 


“hello” to the man seated next to me before 
he replied, ‘“Terrible stuff, isn’t it?” How- 
ever, our group has found that, although 
we came to the library meeting room with 
a common misunderstanding of the author 


and his ideas, the type of discussion pursued 
resulted in an understanding of the reading, 
its relevance to modern problems, and often 
an inescapable desire to pursue the ideas 
further by subsequent reading. ‘The dia- 
lectic method of teaching used by the 
leaders produces a disciplined type of think- 
ing which is in sharp contrast with the kind 
of thinking most of us engage in day by 
day. One is made aware of the extent to 
which our opinions are the result of prej- 
udice and emotion rather than reason. 

To be weaned away from the type of 
reading found in newspapers and periodi- 
cals to the more exacting and difficult read- 
ing of the Great Books is a process which 
cannot happen overnight. Any improve- 
ment in reading habits is likely to become 
noticeable only after a long period of mem- 
bership in a discussion group. But a greater 
tolerance for ideas which do not conform 
We are 
then more likely to subject such differences 
to the light of reason rather than to the 
heat of emotion. 


with our own is soon noticeable. 


So I repeat: Membership in a Great 
Books discussion has been a very rewarding 
educational experience. There is a real 
danger that such membership will improve 
your thinking and reading and make you 
more tolerant of the ideas of others. If you 
are willing to face that danger, then I sug- 
gest that you join a Great Books discussion 
group in your community. 

FREDERICK WEZEMAN, Student 

University of Chicago 

Graduate Library School 











Library Demonstration Bill Introduced 


Remarks of Emily Taft Douglas, Repre- 
sentative-at-Large, Illinois, in the House of 
Representatives, Tuesday, March 12 (in 
introducing the Public Library Service 
Demonstration Bill, H.R. 5742, S. 1920). 


rR. SPEAKER, I am today introduc- 
ing a bill which is modest in title 
and in authorized expenditures but 
which can open endless vistas of a fuller 
life. It is probably the cheapest means both 
of enriching existence to millions of Ameri- 
cans and of raising the quality of our 
The Lister Hill of 


Alabama is presenting a companion measure 


citizens. Honorable 
in the Senate. 

This bill, sponsored by the American Li- 
brary Association, provides for demonstra- 
tions of library service in communities 
which do not today possess such service. It 
would authorize to each participating state 
twenty-five thousand dollars annually for 
the next four years, in order to assist state 
agencies to show how library service can be 
extended through the use of bookmobiles 
and library deposits. 

It is a shocking fact that thirty-five mil- 
lion American citizens have no library serv- 
ice whatsoever. More than six hundred 
counties in the country (roughly one out of 
five) are without a library. An equal num- 
ber have only small libraries in the county 
seats which serve no rural people. Almost 
every state, in fact, has large areas without 
any These regions are largely 
rural, where handicaps of distance, poor 
roads, and low incomes have prevented the 


Ex- 


perience has shown, however, that good 


service. 


communities from opening libraries. 


rural service can be provided by using a 
large enough administrative area with a 
widespread system of branch libraries, serv- 





Mrs. DoucGLas 


ice stations, and bookmobiles. Where the 
people have been offered such service, they 
have learned to value it and never want to 
be without it again. 

Books have become a necessity in an un- 
stable world, and we cannot afford to deny 
large numbers of our people the chance for 
this basic means of education. Nor can the 
big cities, with well-stocked libraries, be 
oblivious to the lack elsewhere. The cities 
are forever being repopulated by people 
from the country, and the quality of urban 
citizenry is therefore dependent on the 
quality of the whole country. 

In a sense a library is yeast for all the 
worth-while life of a community. Its serv- 
ices are supplementary and illumine every 
civic and cultural project. It is not com- 
petitive with other agencies, but enriches 
the work of each. The scope of a country 
school is meager if the students cannot sup- 
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plement their reading beyond the one or 
more basic texts. A child lacks an essential 
of growth in our modern world if he is cut 
off from the intellectual leaven of a library. 
Adult education, similarly, becomes impos- 
sible without recourse to books. The wide- 
awake citizen is crippled in the pursuit of 
his interest if he cannot check his own ex- 
perience against that of others, whether that 
interest lies in farming, health, child care, 
canning, vocational guidance, science, or 
politics. In a country where we, the 
people, are the government, it is necessary 
that there should be authoritative informa- 
tion available throughout every section of 
the land. In an era of vast and swift 
changes, it is imperative that the citizens 
have material to keep abreast of the times. 


Service an Open Sesame 


N THE OTHER HAND, with service, 
whether found in the marble halls of 

the Library of Congress or in the tightly- 
packed shelves of a bookmobile, there is an 
open sesame to the resources of the world 
and to the thought of all past ages as well as 
that of the present. As John Ruskin once 
wrote, “The eternal court is open to you 
with its society wide as the world, multi- 
tudinous as its days—the chosen and the 
mighty of every time and place.” ‘This can 
and should be the heritage of all Americans. 
While rural library service is spreading, 
it is not doing so with enough speed to keep 
pace with the needs of our time. This bill 
would allow state agencies to give samplings 
of their services. Judging by the experi- 
ence of such regional experiments as have 


been made in Tennessee, Louisiana, and 
North Carolina, once a taste has been given 
for library service the appetite grows and 
the community is eager to cooperate with 
the state to carry on the service. Fifty per 
cent of the books used in these regional 
projects are of a substantial type. In addi- 
tion to books, the service would supply edu- 
cational films, current magazines, and 
pamphlets. ; 

A brief analysis of the bill follows: 


Purpose 


1. To provide a demonstration of adequate 
public library service to people now without 
it or inadequately served. 

2. To provide means for studying various 
methods of providing public library service 
primarily in rural areas and for studying the 
effect of planning on an area basis upon the 
development of library service. 


Provisions 


1. State library agencies may submit plans 
for use of federal funds in demonstrating 
public library service primarily in rural areas. 
These plans shall be drawn entirely by the 
state agencies and need not be uniform 
throughout the country. 

2. Two types of plans may be submitted: 
one, calling for a basic demonstration using 
twenty-five thousand dollars per year for 
four years in each state, financed entirely by 
federal funds; or, an expanded plan may be 
added to this which would allow states to 
match an additional twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars to fifty thousand dollars of federal funds 
annually for four years. 

3. The Commissioner of Education would 
be required to make annual reports to Con- 
gress upon the operation of the demonstra- 
tions and would be required to make a final 
public report evaluating the demonstrations. 








Reports Gathered at the Ohio State 
Library and at A.L.A. Headquarters 





What They re Doing in Recruiting 


HE SITUATION of libraries trying 

to fill positions is critical. The Ohio 

State Library knows of almost one 
hundred vacancies requiring trained per- 
sonnel now open in the smaller and 
medium-sized libraries of the state. One 
large library reports the need of 150 addi- 
tional staff members, and the Army is 
clamoring for innumerable hospital librar- 
ians. Requests for help from other states, 
too, have not been infrequent. Probably 
this list includes only a small part of the 
total number of Ohio positions to be filled 
but, such as it is, it has caused us our full 
share of sleepless nights. 

A recent survey showed a 42 per cent 
turnover of head librarians in Ohio alone 
during the past several years. Nineteen 
changes in this group have taken place since 
August 1945. A number of such positions 
are at present unfilled. Nor is our situation 
unique. Other states are experiencing the 
same troubles, and of course the states with 
the highest personnel standards have been 
hardest hit. 

The most discouraging thing about the 
entire situation is that there seems to be 
little or no help in sight. As one librarian 
put it, “The peace is going to be harder on 
our staff than the war.” Married staff 
members who worked dur:ng the war years 
are leaving to rejoin returning husbands; 
unmarried staff members are leaving to 
marry returning soldiers; librarians in the 
service are marrying or going into other 


lines of work. It is true that a few are 
returning to us from the armed services, 
but the number is small and the demand by 
inexperienced librarians for high salaries and 
good jobs insistent. 

Most discouraging of all has been the 
terrific drop in library school enrolment. 
Just how drastic this loss was, I, for one, 
had failed to realize until last June when 
my check of library school graduates showed 
Carnegie with twelve, Illinois with twenty- 
five, and Western Reserve with forty-odd 
—-schools which in normal times would have 
had enrolments of thirty to forty, ninety to 
one hundred, and seventy to eighty, respec- 
tively. 


Lima Public Library 


genera na some librarians are al- 
ready taking action and are busy with 
programs to recruit girls and boys we want 
in the profession. The Lima Public Li- 
brary is one such place. Georgie G. Me- 
Afee, the librarian, says their recruitment 
program started because of a letter from a 
library school asking them to send names of 
individuals considered highest-grade library 
material. When they realized that they 
had no names to send, it occurred to them 
that something was wrong and decided to 
do something about it. 

Several members of the staff were con- 
sulted. With their help a beginning plan, 
a pattern in outline, began to take form. 

As a first step, contacts were made with 
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the principals of the county and the paro- 
chial schools and with the heads of the 
English departments of the two city high 
schools. ‘The names of students with top 
scholastic records plus nice personalities and 
the ability to work with and to lead others, 
were requested. 


Thirty submitted. All 


received a carefully prepared letter of invita- 


names were 
tion to a meeting and a party in the staff 
room of the library. Of the thirty, twelve 
came. Ice cream and cake were served, and 
one staff member and then another talked 
—each of her own field. The speakers were 
all young, nice-looking, and enthusiastic. 
It was definitely a meeting by the young, 
for the young. In fact, it had some of the 
appeal and the techniques used by sorority 
rush groups. No attempt was made to 
disguise the purpose of the meeting or to 
tone down the eagerness of the group 
to secure the interest of the candidates, and 
the candidates were interested. 

It is too soon to tell what concrete results 
this venture will have, but Lima _ is 
optimistic and is taking certain follow-up 
steps. The board has approved a labora- 
tory period of one week to one month, open 
to any girl interested. Work will be care- 
fully planned to give girls experience in 
several departments and in various phases 
of a librarian’s work. This should cement 
any tentative interest aroused by step one— 
the party—for the Lima Public Library 
is an alive one, with a challenging place in 
the life of its community and a fine enthus- 
iastic staff. Lima also expects to do some- 


thing about a scholarship fund. 


Van Buren County Library 


_ Is also the recruitment-for-librar- 
ians-in-rural-areas program of the 
Van Buren County, Mich., Library. Anne 
Farrington, the librarian, was worried about 
the shortage of librarians for rural areas. 


She realized that one of the greatest stum- 
bling blocks to recruitment for rural work 
was the lack of knowledge of and expe- 
rience in professional librarianship on the 
part of girls with some background and 


She designed 


a recruiting program which would give 


knowledge of rural living. 


some of her own rural girls a taste of what 
it means to be a librarian. 

Her plan is to bring a group of selected 
high school students to the county seat, to 
live the life of a county librarian for a 
week. They will see the routine of the 
library in action (without being asked to do 
“grub work’), take trips on the book- 
mobile, visit community libraries on regu- 
larly scheduled trips, attend Farm Bureau, 
P.T.A., and other meetings—in fact, be the 
librarian’s shadow for the week. 

She admits that it will take careful 
planning and considerable effort, but she 
believes, and I do, too, that if enough good 
county libraries follow suit, four or five 
years hence we may have a group of librar- 
ians young enough to withstand the rigors 
of county library work and with enough 
vision to want to return to work in com- 
munities similar to those from which they 
have come. 

So, as my first suggestion for library 
action on the recruitment front, I recom- 
mend recruitment programs similar to the 
ones I have described. 


Assistance to Students 


ECOND, I want to suggest that libraries 
do more in the way of financial assist- 
It seems 
to me that the staffs of large libraries could 


ance aids for interested students. 


very easily raise enough money each year 
to offer scholarships to one or more local 
girls. If the scholarships were made avail- 
able only to girls willing to return, if 
asked, to the local library for a one- or two- 
year after it would 


period graduation, 
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not be long before the large libraries would 
be assured of a yearly flow of fine new staff 
members. 

And because small libraries need such 
new blood, too, but are less able to raise 
the money locally for scholarships, I believe 
state assdciations should also raise funds 
for scholarships and give them to girls 
interested in and willing to work for a 
few years, at least, in the smaller libraries 
of a state. Last year the Ohio Library 
Association appointed a new committee— 
the awards and bequests committee—whose 
duty it is to devise ways of getting into the 
coffers of the association extra money that 
can be used for scholarships and awards in 
recognition of work of unusual caliber. 


Scholarship Aids 


DO NOT AGREE with those who feel that 
I cchudanhis aids will not bring girls into 
the profession. I don’t agree because I 
know how many girls each year finally go to 
library school because financial help has 
made it possible for them to go. The 
trouble is that there has been far too little 
of this. We need to be able to offer more. 
The fifth year of library school expense is 
often the straw that breaks the financial 


* 


N ADDITION to the library schools, the 

Board of Education for Librarianship, 
and divisions of the A.L.A., groups of li- 
brarians as well as librarians individually 
are recruiting for their profession. During 
the period of widespread shortage of li- 
brarians, two aspects of recruiting have been 
emphasized: (1) recruiting should begin 
with young people in the high schools and 
(2) the most effective recruiting comes 
from the personal contacts of the librarian 
in his own community, whether a town, a 
city, a college, or a high school. These 
notes will mention some of the projects 


backs of librarians’ fathers. 

Last, I want to recommend that, state 
by state, we encourage the juniors, the 
youngsters of the profession, to put on 
a systematic yearly coverage of the state 
colleges and universities. One spring we 
state workers did it in Ohio and I believe 
it did some good, but all the while I had 
a feeling that my place should have been 
taken by the glamor girls and boys—that 
then we would have seen results. 

But let’s not forget that these things 
will be entirely useless if the libraries we 
show these young people aren’t attractive 
and if we ourselves aren’t respected and 
influential members of our communities, 
Let’s be sure we have a program and a real 
place in our communities, and let’s be sure 
this place is recognized and recognized fi- 
nancially. Above all, let’s see that our li- 
braries have salary schedules that we can be 
proud to show these future librarians. To 
them, remember, these salary schedules will 
be the tangible evidence of the esteem and 
worth in which the institution is held by 
its community. 

Mivprep W. SANDOE 
State Library Organizer 
Ohio State Library 


* 


which are known to the A.L.A. Head- 
quarters staff. 

In California the School Library Associa- 
tion (Northern Section) has for two years 
distributed information about librarianship 
to all principals, counselors, and librarians 
in secondary schools, junior colleges, teach- 
ers’ colleges, and teacher-librarian training 
agencies in northern California. The 
Michigan Library Association has con- 
ducted a similar campaign but included 
county librarians also in distributing ma- 
terial. The Illinois Association of High 
School Librarians and the New England 
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School Library Association have published 
pamphlets and sent them with special letters 
to guidance counselors and vocational teach- 
ers in high schools. The Atlanta Junior 
Members Round Table of the Georgia 
Library Association has set up an exhibit, 
displayed it in Atlanta, and hopes to send 
it to high schools and public libraries in 
the state. 


California Recruiting 


or two years alumni of the library 
F chook of the University of California 
and the University of Southern California 
who live in the Los Angeles area have pro- 
moted a program of recruiting. A speakers’ 
committee has scheduled librarians in voca- 
tional programs at eight or ten colleges and 
has offered a similar service to high schools 
and junior colleges. Kits of material, as- 
sembled for use by librarians who talk 
with the students, contain suggestions for 
the visitors and questions likely to be raised 
by the students. A poster and letter have 
been sent to more than three hundred 
junior colleges and high schools. 

After investigating the recruiting proce- 
dures now in operation in Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, the Recruiting Committee of the 
Twin City Library Council recently pro- 
posed a program to include a bureau to 
centralize and coordinate recruiting activi- 
ties, to prepare and distribute informational 
material for young people and counselors, 
and to schedule speakers. The proposed 
program is excellent in its possibilities for 
extension beyond the Twin Cities and in 
its insistence upon the need for continuous 


and varied effort from every librarian. 

In Ohio the state director of education 
issued a news release to every newspaper in 
the state calling attention to the need of 
Ohio’s public libraries for 273 librarians. 
The release listed libraries which needed 
librarians and in most cases mentioned 
specific vacancies in the library. Several 
libraries located and employed trained li- 
brarians about whom they had not known 
before and also located some promising 
nonprofessional help. 


A.L.A. Materials 


AST FALL Amy Winslow, then librarian 
L’ of Cuyahoga County Library, Cleve- 
land, sent Books and People with a special 
letter to vocational counselors in twenty-two 
high schools in the county district. Other 
librarians in almost every state have appar- 
ently used Books and People in various 
ways, to judge by the sale of this folder 
which was issued by the Board of Education 
for Librarianship in the spring of 1945. 
Many libraries and library groups have also 
used “Librarianship as a Career,” a mimeo- 
graphed list of books, pamphlets, and fold- 
ers, and have found it helpful to have on 
hand the facts about library schools and 
preparation for the profession which are 
contained in “Training for Library Work.” 
These two mimeographed pieces and a list 
of accredited library schools reprinted from 
the 4.L.4. Handbook are currently avail- 
able on request to A.L.A. Headquarters. 

Anita M. Hostetter, Chief 
Department of Library Education 
and Personnel 











A.L.A. Publishing Faces Higher 
Production Costs 


PAULINE SHIPP LOVE 


HE END OF THE WAR has materially 

increased rather than decreased the 

problems of book manufacture. 
Paper and book cloth are more scarce now 
than at any period during the war. Com- 
position, presswork, and binding are harder 
to purchase as increased demands further 
load an already overburdened industry. 

The major problem facing the Associa- 
tion’s publishing is rising costs. Practically 
all costs mounted steadily. during the war 
but, since hostilities have ceased, costs have 
risen higher and higher with increasing 
rapidity. 

There are several reasons for this. The 
greatest factor in rising costs is the increase 
in costs of labor. The sharpest rise began 
last October when the compositors’ strike 
in Chicago was settled with retroactive in- 
creased wage rates, shorter working days, 
and holidays and vacations with pay. This 
increase is spreading to compositors in other 
areas in the United States and to other 
labor groups, as pressmen and bindery work- 
ers are asking and receiving corresponding 
increases, paid vacations, and shorter hours. 

Scarcity of manufacturing facilities plus 
a greatly increased demand has cut down 


@Mrs. Love is editer of publications in the A.L.A. 
Publishing Department. Her former experience in 
cluded positions as assistant librarian of Baker Uni- 
versity, Baldwin, Kan., librarian of the Atchison, 
Kan., High School, at the American Medical Associa- 
tion working on the Index Medicus, and as assistant 
to Harold English, former editor of publications. 
Previous to her library experience she taught in the 
Kansas public schools. She has her bachelor’s degree 
in education from Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia. She is a member of Kappa Delta Pi. 








the competition for business among type- 
setters, printers, and binders, with its re- 
sulting effect on prices. Where formerly 
suppliers decreased costs to underbid com- 
petitors and secure business, they now use 
higher prices to eliminate unwanted busi- 
ness and increase selectivity in the work 
they undertake. Material, labor, and ma- 
chines were difficult or impossible to obtain 
during the war and the demand on produc- 
tion facilities, greatly augmented by gov- 
ernmental needs, exceeded the supply. 
Although the war is now ended, materials 
continue to be scarce, new machines for 
additions and replacements are not ready 
for delivery, and the shortage of skilled 
workers continues. At the same time, the 
demand for printing and binding has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds as the lifting 
of paper restrictions released the pent-up 
demands of publishing and advertising. 
The prices that advertisers can and will 
pay is putting a penalty on book publishers, 
especially small ones like A.L.A. 

Last and least, the prices of materials 
increased when ceilings on paper, binders 
board, and cloth were lifted early this year. 

The increase in costs from 1942 to 1946 
is shown by Figures 1 and 2. Figure 1 shows 
the average distribution of costs on an 
A.L.A. book produced in 1942; Figure 2, 
the costs of producing the same book today. 
The, amount of each is shown in the ac- 
companying table. 

As the figures and table indicate, the 
total increase is approximately 62 per cent. 

All publishers face this problem of higher 
costs, but the nature of the publishing done 
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FIGURE 1. 


EX VV 





Binding 


Composition 


Presswork Paper 


FIGURE 2. 
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Composition 


TABLE I 


Composition 
Binding 
Presswork 
Paper 


Total 


by A.L.A. makes its cost problem even 
greater. As W. T. Couch pointed out in 
his survey of the Publishing Department 
in 1942, A.L.A. books present much more 
dificult editorial, designing, and manu- 
facturing problems than trade and univer- 
sity press books. A glance at the books 
produced in any one year readily shows 
that A.L.A. productions abound in bibli- 
ographies, footnotes, enumerations, tables, 
headings, examples of subject headings and 
catalog cards—all of which are expensive 
to set in type. As a result, the cost of 
setting a page for an A.L.A. book is two 
to three times higher than that for the 
average trade book. 

The relatively small number of books 
printed for each A.L.A. title is another 
cost factor too frequently overlooked. 
A.L.A. editions are small and the fewer 
the number of copies printed of a single 
title, the higher the cost per book. A first 
printing of 4000 books is a large one for 
A.L.A.. many are 1000 copies or less. 
The total number of copies of an A.L.A. 
best seller, printed and reprinted over a 








Binding Presswork Paper 
1942 1946 Per cent of increase 
$0.49 $0.98 100 
.26 35 334 
15 18 20 
.10 II 7 
$1.00 $1.62 


period of years, does not begin to equal 
the initial printings of trade books which 
any Publishers’ W eekly wiil show as 10,000, 
25,000, or 50,000 copies. 

Can Publishing further reduce its manu- 
facturing costs to keep selling prices as 
low as possible? It is constantly watching 
costs and, wherever possible, cutting corners 
to effect savings. Other publishers may 
sacrifice lush margins, ornamentation, ex- 
pensive paper, extra colors, and jackets, 
but, as these have not been a part of A.L.A. 
publishing, they cannot now be eliminated 
for greater economy. In some instances 
planographing from the origina! typewrit- 
Not in- 
frequently, however, an author objects to 
this means of production or a committee 
or board argues for the use of type. As 
a service organization attempting only to 
meet its costs, and that frequently through 
subsidies, the A.L.A. will continue to prac- 
tice the utmost economy consistent with 
reasonably good bookmaking. ‘The situa- 
tion is one, however, about which the mem- 
bership should be informed. 


ten manuscript has been used. 
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Planning for College and University 
Libraries: A Review 


FRANK A. LUNDY 


ollege and University Libraries and 

Librarianship’ is a readable and 

thought-provoking summary of re- 
cent library history in higher education, 
the present library situation, and, at least 
in the opinion of the authors, the direction 
in which it should develop. This volume 
will take its place on the librarian’s shelf 
of essential books, along with Wilson and 
Tauber’s The University Library and 
Lyle’s The Administration of the College 
Library. It should become required read- 
ing in library schools and among the staff 
members of all college and university li- 
braries. 

The twelve chapters discuss in turn ex- 
penditures and standards of support; the 
books and their acquisition, organization, 
and use; cooperation and coordination in 
the profession; philanthropy; personnel; 


1 American Library Association. College and Uni- 
versity Postwar Planning Committee. College and Uni- 
versity Libraries and Librarianship. Chicago, A.L.A., 
1946. 169p. Probable price, $2.50. 

Number Six in the American Library Association’s 
Planning for Libraries series, the volume was prepared 
by a joint subcommittee of the A.L.A.’s Postwar 
Planning Committee and the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries’ Committee on Wartime Activities, 
under the chairmanship of William Hugh Carlson, direc- 
tor of college libraries in the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education. 





@Mr. Lunpy, a native of Decatur, IIl., attended the 
University of Southern California, Stanford University, 
the University of California, and the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago. He has been 
a salesman for the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, acting reference librarian of the University of 
Arizona, bibliographer and head of the Accessions De- 
partment of the University of California Library, head 
cataloger of the University of California at Los An- 
geles, and is now director of the University of 
Nebraska Libraries. He is a member of Phi Kappa 
Tau and is a contributor to professional periodicals. 
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professional organizations and literature: 
the building; and library government. To 
these is appended a seven-page bibliography. 

In the words of the authors, this study 
is not a plan in the blueprint sense. A 
statement of standards such as that to be 
found in Post-War Standards for Public 
Libraries, the first in this same series, has 
not been attempted. The practicing li- 
brarian will not be able to determine from 
these pages how much he should spend for 
books or binding or what salary he should 
pay his youngest professional assistant. 

Considerable attention has been given to 
recent library history and to the present 
situation. In the light of this information, 
the authors have tried to set forth some of 
the more fundamental principles which have 
governed, or should govern, the sound ad- 
ministration of college and university li- 
braries and a good deal of synthesis and 
analysis which will be useful in understand- 
ing present trends and determining future 
trends. 

Charles Harvey Brown, chairman of the 
A.C.R.L.’s Committee on Wartime Activi- 
ties, has contributed a foreword in which he 
stresses the need for the more careful study 
and formulation of college and university 
objectives and closely relates the library 
program to their attainment. This point 
of view implies shifting the focus in library 
administration away from routines and 
techniques to the study of student and 
faculty needs. It implies subordinating ac- 
quisition, organization, and preservation to 
service. 
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Organizations and Literature 


HAPTERS eight and nine, on the growth 
C and significance of our professional 
organizations and the development of our 
professional literature, should be read with- 
out fail by every college and university li- 
brarian. Here is presented a concise but 
informative survey of the history of the 
American Library Association and the ex- 
cellent work performed by the First, Sec- 
ond, and Third Activities Committees 
which culminated in the new A.L.A. Con- 
stitution and reorganization of 1940. Here, 
too, are the stories of the College Library 
Advisory Board and the Association of Col- 
lege and Reference Libraries. ‘The para- 
mount need for an executive secretary at 
A.L.A. Headquarters to represent the in- 
terests of college and university libraries 
is convincingly presented. 

In presenting and analyzing data on col- 
lege and university libraries with respect to 
the total number of volumes, total expendi- 
tures, and expenditures per student, the 
writers distinguish five groups: colleges and 
universities, teachers’ colleges, professional 
and technological schools, normal schools, 
and junior colleges. With respect to col- 
leges and universities, however, and in the 
ensuing discussion of standards, they do not 
make the all-important distinction between 
colleges, whose primary concern is general 
education at the undergraduate level, and 
universities which, even though they may 
contain important undergraduate colleges 
in their organizations, develop great li- 
braries in support of professional education 
and research. The undergraduate college, 
of which there are several hundred, requires 
an entirely different set of standards in 
such matters as size of book collections, 
expenditures per student or per faculty 
member, facilities for service, and so on, 
than those properly prescribed for institu- 
tions that support extensive programs of 


graduate education and research. In com- 
puting norms and medians, these important 
distinctions should be borne in mind. 


Cooperation 


NE MIGHT take exception to two points 
() emphasized in the discussion of co- 
operation and coordination in Chapter Five. 
Regional bibliographic centers appear to 
be called for and to do excellent work on an 
economically justifiable basis in areas where 
there are several libraries but no one out- 
standingly strong collection. In such situa- 
tions they serve as the central coordinating 
agency and this may explain their success 
in Denver, Seattle, and Philadelphia. It is 
not necessarily true, however, that we must 
strive to promote a national network of 
such centers in order to achieve a national 
coordination. Why not emphasize con- 
tinuing and expanding contributions direct 
to the union catalog project at the Library of 
Congress, in the hope of achieving national 
coverage there as quickly as possible, and 
let the regional centers develop as they seem 
called for in individual regional situations? 

Laudable as are the objectives of co- 
operative cataloging among libraries, it 
seems clear, in the light of discussions at the 
Library of Congress conferences held in 
December 1945, that increasing emphasis 
should be placed upon developing to the 
fullest extent possible a program of cen- 
tralized cataloging at the Library of Con- 
gress for all American libraries and that 
cooperative cataloging must play an im- 
portant, but secondary, role in _ this 
development. 

The reviewer’s comment on these some- 
what controversial matters is not intended 
to detract from the excellence of this in- 
teresting and challenging volume but is 
presented in the hope of stirring the curi- 
osity of many potential readers to examine 
the book themselves and to make their own 
analyses. 








A.L.A. Council Minutes 


First Session 


HE FIRST SESSION of the A.L.A. Council 
fered an the Midwinter Conference con- 
vened at 2:30 P.M. on Dec. 27, 1945, in 
Chicago. Ralph A. Ulveling, President of 
the Association, presided. 

After the meeting was called to order, Cora 
M. Beatty, chief of the Department of Mem- 
bership Organization and Information, called 
the roll of Council members. 

The major part of the Council meeting 
was devoted to a discussion of “Where Do 
We Go Now? What Library Policies and 
Programs Does the New World Need?” with 
John S. Richards, Seattle Public Library, 
presiding. A summary of the discussion ap- 
peared on pages 83-88 of the March 4.L.A. 
Bulletin. 

Richard B. Sealock, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Annuities, Pensions, and Life In- 
surance, presented a report on social security 
for library employees. The report of the 
action of the Council on social security ap- 
peared on page 109 of the March 4.L.A. 
Bulletin. 

Doris L. Hoit, Pasadena, Calif., Public 
Library, gave a progress report on the activi- 
ties of the committee to consider renewing 
the James T. White award. The Public 
Relations Committee had recommended that 
the award should take the form of a library 
scholarship. Miss Hoit explained that her 
report was simply one of progress, with no 
recommendations for the Council. 

Executive Secretary Milam read a report 
of the Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws which proposed that in Article 7, Sec- 
tion 2, of the Constitution the phrase “with 
the exception of the publishing budget” be 
inserted after the words “all budgets of ex- 
penditure.” The Council voted approval of 
the recommendation. 

President Ulveling asked President-Elect 
Rothrock to take the chair while he presented 
a report as chairman of the Committee on 
Boards and Committees. Reports on the 
action taken by Council on President Ulvel- 
ing’s report appeared on page 73 of the Feb- 
ruary Bulletin and page 108 of the March 
Bulletin. 


Second Session 


( pe Council meeting convened at 2:30 


P.M. on December 28, President Ulveling 
presiding. 

Leon Carnovsky, University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School, presided during a 
panel discussion of “Is Personnel Adequate 
for the Job? If Not, Why Not?” An 
abridged report of the discussion appeared 
on pages 89-95 of the March 4.L.A. Bulletin, 

Althea H. Warren, a Past-President, pre- 
sented the recommendation of the Executive 
Board that Frederic G. Melcher be made an 
honorary member of the A.L.A., which 
recommendation the Council voted unani- 
mously. Miss Warren’s remarks appeared 
on page 74 of the February 4.L.A. Bulletin. 

President-Elect Rothrock then presented a 
recommendation of the Executive Board to 
the Council that a special committee to con- 
sider the organization of the Department of 
Information and Advisory Services be created 
(see also pages 38-39 of the February 4.L.A. 
Bulletin). The recommendation was voted. 

Second Vice President Greenaway pre- 
sented a report of a special committee to 
consider A.L.A. institutional dues (see page 
74 of the February Bulletin). 

Mrs. Barbara Cowles, member of the 
Nominating Committee, presented the com- 
mittee’s report, which was printed on page 
488 of the Dec. 1, 1945, Bulletin. The Coun- 
cil adopted the report as printed. 

Marian C. Manley was then asked to 
present the report of the Committee on Re- 
lations with Local Library Groups and on 
Membership Participation. After considerable 
discussion it was decided that the Council 
would meet forty-five minutes early on 
Saturday morning to consider Miss Manley’s 
report, because most of the Council members 
had been unable to read in advance the report 
as it appeared in the Dec. 1, 1945, 4.L.d. 
Bulletin, pages 489-94. 

Third Session 
HE Council meeting convened at 9:15 
(pe December 29, President Ulveling 


presiding. 
Mr. Ulveling turned the meeting over to 
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A.L.A. COUNCIL MINUTES 


Miss Manley for her presentation of the 
report of the Committee on Relations with 
Local Library Groups and on Membership 
Participation. After extensive discussion 
from members of the Council of the points 
presented in the committee’s report in the 
December Bulletin, the following recom- 
mendations of the committee were approved 
by vote of the Council: 


Recommend that a committee of the Council 
be appointed to review Council practice and 
procedure in the light of the committee’s recom- 
mendations and to make recommendations to 
Council for action. 

Recommend that the Fourth Activities Com- 
mittee be asked to make a special study of ways 
by which greater cooperation, understanding, and 
interchange may be maintained between the 
Headquarters staff and the membership, with 
special attention to the detailed recommenda- 
tions of this committee and A.L.A. 

That the committee be dismissed with appre- 
ciation. 


Several recommendations which had been 
presented in the published report were with- 
drawn because of changes which had _ oc- 
curred since the original preparation of the 
report or because the Executive Board had 
already instructed a newly constituted Fourth 
Activities Committee to consider some of the 
questions presented by the committee. 

President Ulveling called on Charles H. 
Compton, chairman of the Federal Relations 
Committee, to present a report of that com- 
mittee. Mr. Compton discussed the work of 
the committee in connection with the Na- 
tional Relations Office in Washington and 
read the program for action for that office. 
Paul Howard, director of the National Re- 
lations Office, was then asked by Mr. Comp- 
ton to describe some of his activities since 
the office was opened in October. The major 
items reported by Mr. Compton and Mr. 
Howard were published on pages 64-65 of 
the February 4.1.4. Bulletin. 

President-Elect Rothrock reported on the 
progress of the Library Development Fund 
campaign, saying that approximately 75 per 
cent, or $70,848.02, had been contributed up 
to that time. She urged all who had not 
Joined in support of the campaign to do so 
immediately, 

Milton E. Lord, chairman of the Joint 
Yommittee on Books for Devastated Li- 
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braries, and Kenneth R. Shaffer, executive 
director of the American Book Center for 
War Devastated Libraries, reported on the 
status of the American Book Center and on 
the activities of the committee which had 
led to the establishment of the center. A 
short report on the American Book Center 
and its plans appeared on page 22 of the 
January Bulletin. 

President Ulveling then introduced Luther 
H. Evans, Librarian of Congress, who gave 
an interesting report on his participation in 
the meeting of UNESCO in London. Dr. 
Evans reported that he was well pleased 
with the results of the conference as they 
regarded libraries, although libraries were 
not given much specific mention in the consti- 
tution of the organization. 

Keyes D. Metcalf, chairman of the Inter- 
national Relations Board, presented several 
recommendations, which were approved by 
the Council. Four of the recommendations 
were recorded on page 108 of the March 
Bulletin and one on page 74 of the February 
Bulletin. 

Marian C. Manley, chairman of the Com- 
iuittee on Relations with Business Groups, 
then read a policy statement prepared by her 
committee on libraries, “The Library and 
the Economic Future,” which appeared on 
pages 68-69 of the February Bulletin. The 
statement was approved. 

Althea H. Warren, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Work Relief Projects, presented a 
report of that committee, which was ap- 
proved by the Council and which was re- 
ported on pages 108-09 of the March 
Bulletin. 

Executive Secretary Milam presented a 
“Statement of Principles Governing Rela- 
tions between the A.L.A. and Commercial 
Organizations” for Thomas P. Fleming, 
chairman of a special committee appointed in 
October 1944 to prepare the statement. 
Secretary Milam reported that the statement, 
as presented, incorporated criticisms pre- 
sented by members of the Council to the com- 
mittee. The Council voted approval of the 
statement. 

Harold F. Brigham presented a report of 
the Committee on Chapters. The Council 
approved the report which granted A.L.A. 
chapter status to the Summit County Library 
Association of Ohio. 








PICKUPS 


INCE the war is over, agencies which 
furnished prisoners of war with books 
are now active in sending books 

to displaced persons in many areas. The 
books supplied the Austrian camps are in 
Russian, Serbian, Polish, and German lan- 
guages, according to the report of A.C. 
Breycha-Vautier, assistant secretary of the 
International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions, who recently returned from a trip 
to Austria where he prepared for the ship- 
ment of fifteen boxes of textbooks. 

The British Red Cross is starting courses 
with books given by the Y.M.C.A., the 
World Council of Churches, and the In- 
ternational Bureau of Education, among 
115,000 D.P.’s in the British zone of 
Austria. ‘The books given by the World 
Council of Churches include New Testa- 
ments in Serb-English and Russian-English 
and can be used for language lessons as 
well as for religious education. 


HE January 1946 number of the Adult 

Education Journal is a special issue on 
“Trends in Postwar Adult Education,’ 
covering all phases of adult education in- 
cluding libraries. 


E HAVE recently received word that 
Peruvian librarians have organized a 
national library association called the Aso- 
ciacion de Bibliotecarios del Peru. The 
A.L.A. International Relations Office has 
sent best wishes and congratulations to the 
newly elected officers of the organization, 
of which Jorge Basadre is president. 
Peru has also established a National Li- 
brary Council which will supervise the 
country’s libraries and will control govern- 





By the Editor 





ment funds appropriated for their support, 
It will “make a special study of ways and 
means to establish a chain of popular, labor 
union, traveling, juvenile, city, rural, or 
whatever type of libraries best answers the 
needs of the country and will proceed to set 
up a nationwide system of book deposi- 
tories,” according to the Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union. One of the members 
of the council is a representative of the 
Asociacion de Bibliotecarios del Peru. 


WO REPORTS on the need for improving 

library service in Canada have been 
issued recently. The joint Committee on 
Library Policy has issued Programmes for 
Library Development in British Columbia, 
which is a thirty-six-page presentation of 
the need for public libraries, including maps 
and tables illustrating the British Columbia 
situation. Copies of the report may be 
secured from C. K. Morison, Public Li- 
brary Commission, Parliament Buildings, 
Victoria, B.C., Canada. 

The second is a three-page statement pre- 
pared by the Canadian Library Council for 
the Royal Commission on Education of 
Ontario entitled The People’s Need for 
Book Service. 


N A recent letter from the librarian of 
l the American Library in Paris, Elizabeth 
C. Madden, she said: 


I am sure American librarians would be 
interested and touched if they could see the 
avidity with which our borrowers welcome 
each new title on our shelves. It is pathetic, 
too, to note the wistful eagerness with which 
they request material not yet to be found in 
the library, or with which they inquire as to 
the probable date of arrival of the various 
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PICKUPS 13 


periodicals that have been ordered. We are 
doing our utmost, with the assistance of our 
New York office, to meet, as far as possible, 
all these demands and to cope with our ever 
increasing clientele. It is a real and thrilling 
challenge for us. 


ooxs in Search of Children” by Louise 
Seaman Bechtel is printed in the 
January issue of the Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library. 


in the Bowker Memorial Lectures, given at 


It was the tenth 
the library on January 17. 


ATALOGERS who have trouble with 

Brazilian names may find an article 
in the February issue of the Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union helpful. The article 
“Brazilian Names’ by Annie d’Armond 
Marchant, former assistant editor of the 
Boletim da Unido Panamericana, discusses 
the importance of the given name, the in- 
verted system of listing names, and other 
differences in handling these names which 
cause North American librarians countless 


headaches. 


E HAVE RECEIVED word from Charles 

R. Sanderson, librarian of the To- 
ronto Public Libraries, that “in view of the 
substitution of Buffalo for Toronto for this 
year’s conference, the Toronto Public Li- 
brary Board are very anxious to offer Buf- 
falo a gesture of their support, and eight 
members of the board have indicated their 
desire to attend the conference.” We hope 
that the trustees will find the Buffalo Con- 
ference as rewarding as they would have 
hoped to have the Toronto one be. 


A’ of the four thousand Russian libraries 
wrecked by the Germans will be re- 
stored by the end of 1946 if the plans of the 


on 


Libraries Department of the Cultural and 
Educational Institutions Committee of the 
RSFSR work out. However, it will take 
much longer than that to bring the book 
stock of the libraries to prewar level, for 
the Germans plundered or destroyed about 
seventeen million volumes. Of the four 
thousand libraries completely destroyed, 
some three thousand have already been 
reopened. 


OON AFTER atomic energy became a po- 
’ litical issue, the scientists who had 
worked on it united to form the Federation 
of Atom Scientists. Their aim was to get 
support of national organizations so that 
people could be kept informed of activities 
relating to atomic energy. A meeting of 
the group of scientists in Washington re- 
sulted in the formation of the National 
Committee on Atomic Information, which 
is directed by Daniel Melcher and which 
has as its officers representatives of the 
N.E.A., the A.A.U.W., and the United 
Council of Church Women. Membership 
in the organization is made up of organiza- 
tions and not individuals, and the head- 
quarters are at 1621 K Street, N.W.., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

The organization is gathering opinions of 
leaders in the field of scientific work, of 
political leaders, and of those who help to 
mold public opinion. It gathers speeches 
and articles pertaining to atomic energy and 
makes them available to members who then 
will pass the information on to their consti- 
Bibliographies are also distributed 
by the committee. All of these activities 
are directed toward the hope of the Na- 
tional Committee on Atomic Information 
that it can provide the information which 
will insure intelligent legislation. 


tuents. 
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A.LA. NEWS 


Dressing at Buffalo 


BECAUSE of the abnormal situation in 
clothing markets resulting from wartime 
restrictions, it has been suggested that eve- 
ning meetings sponsored by the Association 
at Buffalo be informal. Obviously, no male 
President would dare to set himself up as a 
moderator of convention fashions. How- 
ever, the hope may be expressed that the 
greatest latitude be observed in the matter 
of formal or informal dress for our first 
postwar meeting. Both are equally ap- 
propriate. 


Machines Exhibit at Buffalo 

‘THE Committees on Library Equipment 
and Appliances, and on Photographic Re- 
production of Library Materials, and the 
Audio-Visual Committee are cooperating 
in setting up a fairly extensive exhibit at 
the Buffalo Conference which will be cor- 
related with a series of meetings planned 
by the committees. J. Vernon Steinmann, 
chairman of the Committee on Library 
Equipment and Appliances, will serve as 
coordinator of the exhibit and will assist 
the A.L.A. Publishing Department in 
carrying out the necessary details. The 
Rochester Public Library will contribute 
Mr. Steinmann’s services to the project and 


the A.L.A. will pay incidental expenses. 


Immigration Reoulations 


The following regulations regarding the 
entry of nonimmigrants to Canada from the 
U.S. were sent to us recently by the Cana- 
dian Department of Mines and Resources 
and may be of interest to libraries attend- 
ing the Buffalo Conference, June 16-22: 





Buffalo Conference 
June 16-22, 1946 





Nonimmigrants—T ourists or Visitors 

Canada welcomes bona fide visitors from 
the United States and no difficulty in entering 
Canada need be anticipated by United States 
citizens or British subjects. These do not 
require passports and are admissible when 
in good health and in possession of sufficient 
funds for their maintenance while in Canada. 

Other persons legally resident in the United 
States, in addition to being in good health 
and having sufficient funds in their possession, 
require a re-entry permit assuring their re- 
admission to the United States at the end of 
their visit. 

As United States regulations require alien 
residents of that country to be in possession 
of certain documents in order to return there- 
to, it is advisable to communicate with a 
United States immigration official before 
leaving for Canada. 

There is a regulation in effect which ex- 
cludes the entry to Canada of nationals of 
Germany, Italy, Rumania, Hungary, and 
Japan. Citizens of those countries must 
obtain special permission before entry can 
be approved. 


S.B.C. Meeting 

THe A.L.A. Subscription Books Com- 
mittee plans to hold an open meeting at the 
A.L.A. conference in Buffalo to which Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin subscribers and 
publishers of subscription books are invited. 
The meeting has been tentatively scheduled 
for Tuesday evening, June 18. Publishers 
will be given an opportunity to present 
problems involved in making and keeping 
up to date various types of reference works 
and to offer comment on the adequacy of 
Subscription Books Bulletin reviews from 
their point of view. The committee hopes 
that subscribers will express their opinions 
regarding the merits and shortcomings of 
the Bulletin and suggest ways in which its 
usefulness might be increased. Discussion 
from the floor will be encouraged. 
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Librarians Abroad 


IN RESPONSE to General MacArthur’s 
request for thirty educators to advise on 
Japan’s educational program, one librarian 
was asked to go on the mission—Leon Car- 
novsky, who left late in February. 

ALL.A. President Ulveling was asked by 
the Army to go to Europe to take a look 
at the library service which is being pro- 
vided for the Army of Occupation. He left 
for Europe in mid-March. 


Postwar Planning Meeting 


On February 25-27 the following mem- 
bers of the Postwar Planning Committee 
and consultants met at A.L.A. Head- 
quarters to consider the semifinal draft of 
chapters for the book on a postwar plan for 
public libraries : 

Carleton B. Joeckel, committee chairman 

Julia Wright Merrill, committee secretary 

Martha B. Merrell 

Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan 

Mary U. Rothrock 

Paul Howard 

Lowell Martin 

Richard B. Sealock 

Amy Winslow 

Carl H. Milam 


Rockefeller Foundation Grants 

THe ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION has 
made the following grants to the Associa- 
tion: 

Nineteen thousand dollars added to the 
earlier grants for periodicals for war areas. 

Two thousand dollars for the work of 
the Committee on Library Cooperation 
with the Orient and South Pacific. 

Thirty thousand dollars for interchange 
of librarians between this country and other 
countries, not limited to this hemisphere. 
This grant is similar to that of twenty-five 
thousand dollars which is being used for 
Latin American exchanges. 


Committee on Department of Infor- 
mation and Advisory Services 


‘THE FOLLOWING members of the ad- 
visory committee, representing the divisions 
as indicated, met at A.L.A. Headquarters 
on February 23-24 to discuss the future of 
the Department of Information and Ad- 
visory Services: 

Mrs. Samuel Mitchell, Trustees Division 

Mildred W. Sandoe, Library Extension Divi- 
sion 

Marian McFadden, Public Library Division 

Ralph Eugene Ellsworth, Association of Col- 
lege and Reference Libraries 

Alice E. Phelps, Cataloging and Classification 
Division 

Jean Carolyn Roos, Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People 

Mrs. Glyde B. Nielsen, Hospital Libraries 
Division. 


President Ulveling, President-Elect 
Rothrock, Second Vice President Green- 
away, and members of the Headquarters 
staff also participated in the discussions. 

After considerable discussion the group: 


Vorep, That the committee recommend to 
the Executive Board that the position of 
Chief of the Department of Information and 
Advisory Services be filled on a temporary 
basis; that major changes in departmental 
emphasis should await the recommendations 
of the A.C.R.L. committee and of committees 
of any other interested divisions, and of the 
Fourth Activities Committee. 


It was formally agreed that the follow- 
ing suggestion be sent to the various A.L.A. 
divisions; that if they wish to take action, 
their action should be expressed to the 
Fourth Activities Committee. 


Clear lines of relationship between the 
A.L.A. Headquarters and divisions should 
be developed through joint division and Coun- 
cil consideration and action. It seems de- 
sirable for the divisions to have professional 
representation at A.L.A. Headquarters with 
responsibility chiefly to the division but with 
close working relationship with the A.L.A. 
as a whole. 
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Mildred L. Batchelder, chief of the School 
and Children’s Library Office, has been made 
acting chief of the Department of Information 
and Advisory Services. 


Libraries in Print 

FOLLOWING are one book and some maga- 
zine articles on libraries and librarianship 
which have appeared within the last few 
months, or which will appear soon, and 
with which the A.L.A. Public Relations 
Office has had some connection, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. In the case of the book, 
With a High Heart, the connection may 
exist only in the mind of the Public Rela- 
tions Office Chief—who claims the A.L.A. 
suggested this career story for girls to Mac- 
millan in 1943. 


Magazines 


Cosmopolitan, February 1946. Eunson’s 
“Face of America: The Librarian.” 

English Journal, June 1945.  Barclay’s 
“Reading: Our Wartime Discovery.” 

Good Housekeeping, January 1946 (Club 
Service). Issue devoted to the Library of 
Congress, state and local libraries—what they 
are and how they work. 

Liberty, Feb. 6, 1946. Woolf’s “Libraries 
Help Job-Hungry Vets.” 

Recreation, September 1945. Peterson’s 
“What Americans Are Reading.” 

Saturday Review of Literature, Dec. 22, 
1945. Winterich’s “The Library’s Cus- 
tomers” (editorial). 

Scientific Monthly (future issue). Downs’s 
“Where Are America’s Research Resources?” 

Southern Farmer (future issue). Currell’s 
article on library services for prospective 
farmers, 


Books 


Macmillan published With a High Heart 
by Adele de Leeuw late in 1945. It is an 
older girl’s story of a library school graduate’s 
first steps in her career as a county librarian. 
A useful book for recruiting. 


A.L.A. Representatives 


Tue A.L.A. was represented at the re- 
cent meeting of the American Association 


for the United Nations on trade organiza- 
tions and full employment by Sara M. 
Price, Business Branch of the Newark 
Public Library; Marie D. Loizeaux, editor, 
Wilson Library Bulletin, represented the 
A.L.A. at another meeting of the same 
organization on the U.N.O. 

Amelia H. Munson was the A.L.A. rep- 
resentative at the Institute on Postwar 
Needs of Teen-Age Youth in New York 
City. 

Ralph Eugene Ellsworth attended the 
inauguration of the new president of Coe 
College as A.L.A. representative. 

Charles H. Compton represented the 
Association at the inauguration of the 
chancellor of Washington University in 
St. Louis in February. 


Cataloging Journal 


Tue A.L.A. Division of Cataloging and 
Classification, which approved in theory the 
substitution of a quarterly for its Yearbook 
but delayed decision on publication until 
after the war, has reconstituted its Com- 
mittee on a Quarterly Review. The pres- 
ent committee is commissioned to invite 
wide expression of opinion on this project, 
its worth and timeliness; to prepare new 
financial plans; to uncover potential sources 
of copy; to examine the field for editorship 
to discover where interest and willingness 
to serve combine; and to report at the Buf- 
falo meeting. 

A tentative plan for the review suggests 
that it be a journal of discussion, news, and 
review, publishing such articles on our sub- 
jects as their writers care to submit, and 
that its staff consist of editor, associate edi- 
tor, and contributing editors versed in 
special subject areas. 

The committee brings to the attention of 
administrators, catalogers, and all other li- 
brarians its desire to receive opinions and 
information on the following points: 
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A.L.A. 


Do you approve of this journal? 

What features would you like it to carry? 
Record, map, print, film, cataloging 
Division news 
Special committee reports 
Solicitation of division opinion 
Instructional problems 
Service tools too short for pamphlet pub- 

lications 
Equipment 
Plans 

Should it seek the financial support of com- 
mercial library advertising? 

Will you or your institution subscribe if 
published ? 

Whom would you recommend as editor, as- 
sociate editor, contributing editors? 

Have you articles you would like to sub- 
mit? Will you write them? 

The original title suggested for such a 
sheet was “The Catalog in the Library’s 
Service; A Quarterly Review Coordinating 
the Work of the Catalog Department with 
All Other Services of the Library.” 

A wide presen- 
tation of facts should be in the committee’s 


The project is still open. 


hands at an early date. 
Marie Louise Prevost, Chairman 
Committee on a Quarterly Review 
Public Library 
Newark 2, N.J. 


Attention, A.L..A. Members! 


THERE Is a strong possibility that the 
Professional Training Round Table will be 
expanded into a division of the A.L.A. 

In the entire field of American librarian- 
ship there is no problem which is more 
pressing at the present time than the selec- 
Problems 
in this field require the work and attention 
not only of faculties in the library schools 
but of librarians of all types in all kinds of 
libraries, 


tion and training of librarians. 


The new division will be con- 
cerned not only with the curricula and 
Programs of library schools but also with 
inservice training programs planned by 
individual libraries to stimulate and encour- 
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age the personal and professional develop- 
ment of staff members. 

The only requirement for those signing 
the petition is that they be A.L.A. members. 
Accordingly, all members of the A.L.A. 
who are interested in seeing increased recog- 
nition given to the problems of education 
for librarianship are invited—in fact, urged 
—to sign the petition. 

Please read the following petition. Type 
a copy of it and send it to B. Lamar John- 
son, chairman, Professional Training 
Round Table, Stephens College Library, 
Columbia, Mo. 


I, a member of the American Library As- 
sociation, hereby petition that the Profes- 
sional Training Round Table be granted 
divisional status in the American Library 
Association. 


National Adult Education 
Conference 


As ANNOUNCED in the February Bul- 
letin, the Adult Education Board of A.L.A. 
is one of the organizations responsible for 
a joint conference on adult education to be 
held in Detroit, April 23-26. 

All meetings will be held in the Horace 
Rackham Memorial Building, 80 Farns- 
worth Ave. Hotel reservations can be 
made at the following hotels: 

Statler: $3.00 up 
Book-Cadillac: $3.00 up 
Wardell-Sheraton: $3.50 up 
Barlum: $2.50 up 
Detroit-Leland: $2.50 up 
Tuller: $2.50 up 
Webster Hall: $3.50 up 
Wolverine: $2.50 up 
Fort Shelby: $2.50 up 
Fort Wayne: $2.50 up 
Detroiter: $3.00 up 

The printed program will be supplied to 
all who request it by writing to A.L.A. 


Headquarters. 
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Meetings of Associations 

‘THE FOLLOWING ASSOCIATIONS will hold 
meetings in the spring at the times and 
places indicated: 


Arizona Library Association, April 13, Ari- 
zona State College, Tempe 

District of Columbia Library Association, 
May 25, Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, D.C. 

Iowa Library Association, May 1-3, Hotel 
Ft. Des Moines, Des Moines 

Massachusetts Library Association, May 14, 
Worcester 

New England School Library Association, 
May 18, Baker School, Brookline, Mass. 

North Carolina Library Association, April 
25-27, Raleigh 

Ohio Association of Hospital Librarians, 
April 5, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland 

Ohio Library Association, April 4-6, Cleve- 
land 

Oregon Library Association, May 26, Salem 

Rhode Island Library Association, May 2r, 
Public Library, Barrington 

Special Libraries Association, June 13-15, Stat- 
ler Hotel, Boston 


Texas Library Association, April 10-11, 
Beaumont 
Vermont Library Association, May 9-10, 
Vergennes 


Virginia Library Association, May 3-4, Jef- 
ferson Hotel, Richmond. 


1945 Children’s Books 


“CHILDREN’S Books Published in 1945” 
is the title of the main section of the Decem- 
ber issue of the New York Public Library’s 
Branch Library Book News. It may be 
purchased for 10¢ from the New York 
Public Library, Fifth Ave. and 42nd St., 
New York City 18. 


Library Handbook 

THE Reader’s Digest has recently pub- 
lished an interesting little pamphlet entitled 
The Library. It is designed as a handbook 


on the use of the library in colleges and 


Brief News of 


General Interest 





schools. Copies have already been sent to 
college librarians, for whom it was origi- 
nally designed, but it might also be useful to 
high school and public libraries. The 
format is a miniature of the Reader’; 
Digest. Copies are for sale at 10¢ each. 
with a discount of 20 per cent on orders for 
ten copies or more from Cuyler McRae, 
Reader's Digest, 353 Fourth Ave., New 
York City 10. 


Children’s Book Council 
Calendar 


THE CHILDREN’S Book CoUNCIL is 
issuing a quarterly calendar which notes 
special dates during the quarter, lists sug- 
gestions for observing them, and mentions 
where librarians may secure posters, pub- 
lications, and exhibit materials for use dur- 
ing the celebrations. The calendar will be 
sent free upon request to the Children’s 
Book Council, 62 W. 45th St., New York 
City 19. 


Western Reserve Institute 

A SUMMER LIBRARY INSTITUTE will be 
conducted in Cleveland, July 8-20, by the 
School of Library Science of Western Re- 
serve University and the Ohio State Li- 
brary. For those chiefly interested in adult 
work, a group will study “The Public 
Library and New Opportunities, A Study 
of Informational and Leadership Services.” 
Paralleling this will be a program in “The 
Public Library’s Service to Children, A 
Study of Basic Principles and Methods and 
Their Application to Present-Day Com- 
munity Service.” Those present for the 
adult program may share to some extent 
in both sessions. Walter T. Brahm, state 
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librarian, and Mildred W. Sandoe, state 
library organizer, will conduct a “Clinic 
in Practical Library Problems.” 

Rooms will be available for forty people 
in one of the university houses at $9 per 
week. The fee for the program will be 
$10. Reservations should be made by May 
1, and further information and application 
blanks may be secured by writing to the 
dean, School of Library Science, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland 6. 


List of Architectural Books 


THE CoMMITTEE on Education of the 
American Institute of Architects has com- 
piled a list of “One Hundred Books on 
Architecture” which are suitable for pur- 
chase by public libraries. For small libraries, 
the books recommended are indicated by 
asterisks. “The list may be obtained free 
by writing to the American Institute of 
Architects, 1741 New York Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Film Council of America 


Toe A.L.A. Audio-Visual Committee 
is one of the national groups represented 
on the Film Council of America recently 
organized at a meeting in Washington, 
D.C. The Film Council grew out of the 
National Advisory Film Committee of the 
O.W.I. R. Russell Munn, chairman of 
the A.L.A. Audio-Visual Committee; Mrs. 
Aubry Lee Graham, a committee member ; 
and Paul Howard, of the A.L.A. National 
Relations Office, took part in the Film 
Council organization meeting. 

The Film Council is concerned with the 
production, distribution, and use of in- 
formational and educational films. During 
1946 the Film Council will aid all local 
film groups in the formation of community 
meetings along the lines of the Washington 
Visual Workers of the District of Colum- 
dia The council will coordinate nation- 


wide efforts to achieve complete authentic 
documentation of the history of the produc- 
tion and use of motion pictures in World 
War II, and also will stimulate research 
and publication of findings in the necessary 
subject matter areas. 


Reading for Democracy IV 


THE National Conference of Christians 
and Jews has issued its fourth list of cur- 
rent books entitled “Reading for Democ- 
racy.” The thirty-nine titles included are 
considered contributions to the democratic 
understanding vital for a lasting peace and 
are classified under nonfiction, education, 
biography, fiction, picture books, and verse. 
Copies of the list may be obtained free 
from the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 203 N. Wabash, Chicago 1. 


’ 


Job News for Service Women 


Mademoiselle has issued a folder entitled 
Job News, A Special Bulletin for Service 
Women, which discusses job possibilities 
now and in the future, with suggestions 
for how to find them and train for them. 
Copies will be sent free upon receipt of a 
legal-sized, stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope. Write Mademoiselle, 122 E. 42nd 
St., New York City 17. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 


We Can Have Better Schools by Max- 
well S. Stewart (Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 112) is based on discussions at a round 
table of educators, held in February 1945, 
and upon several studies and reports. The 
booklet describes what the Army and Navy 
learned about the educational deficiencies 
discovered and the most effective methods 
of teaching. No. 113, Building Your Mar- 
riage by Evelyn Millis Duvall, is intended 
to supplement such counsel as may be ob- 
tained from family experts, clergymen, and 
physicians, 
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They may be obtained for 10¢ each from 
the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 


Poll Highlights Available 


THE National Opinion Research Center 
of the University of Denver has published 
a 32-page booklet entitled What... Where 
... Why... Do People Read? which is 
a summary of the survey made for the 
A.L.A. and seventeen cooperating libraries 
(see 4.L.4. Bulletin 39 :445-49, November 
1945), and may be obtained for 50¢ from 
the above address. The A.L.A. Public Re- 
lations Office recommends that librarians 
provide a copy for each‘ member of their 
boards of trustees. 


For Unity 

THE FarMeErs’ EDUCATIONAL FunpD, 
3501 E. 46th Ave., Denver 6, has published 
a tabloid deploring bigotry and urging 
unity in America. Copies may be purchased 
from the above address for the following 
prices: 1-25 copies, 1¢ each; 50 copies, 35¢; 
100 copies, 60¢; 1000 copies, $3.50. 


Scholarships 


SEVERAL tuition scholarships for stu- 
dents working for the M.S. in L.S. degree 
will be available at Peabody Library 
School for the 1946 summer quarter. 
Candidates must have at least a bachelor’s 
degree and a certificate or degree for the 
first year’s study in an A.L.A, accredited 
library school. For further 
and applications, write to Louis S. Shores, 
director, Peabody Library School, Nash- 
ville 4, Tenn. 

The Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago is offering two schol- 
arship awards of $450 and one of $300 for 
the academic year 1946-47 for students in 


Tui- 


information 


its basic library science curriculum. 


tion and fees for the year are $390. Fur- 
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ther information and application forms may 
be obtained from the Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, Chicago 39, 
Applications must be submitted by June 15, 


Summer Library Schools 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE will 
offer a six-week summer library school 
from July 1 to August 9. A new course 
in rural and county library service will be 
offered, including material on rural and 
farm literature, reaching the rural resi- 
dent, state library extension, county li- 
braries, and individual rural libraries, 

The Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia will again offer a ten-week summer 
session, June 24-August 30, by means of 
which the student may complete the course 
in three successive summers. Althea H. 
Warren, librarian of the Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Library, will teach courses in Adminis- 
tration and Organization of Libraries, and 
Library Public Registration 
will begin June 21. Further information 
may be secured from Hazel Dean, acting 
director, School of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los An- 
geles 7. 


Relations. 


Congressional Quarterly 

Press RESEARCH, INC., is publishing a 
service primarily intended for editors and 
commentators entitled Congressional Quar- 
terly. Volume 1, No. 1, covering January- 
March 1945, has just appeared. It attempts 
to record all votes, all amendments, 
personal attitudes, and the pressure groups 
for and against measures and 
amendments since the opening session of the 
79th-Congress. The service will be bound 
and indexed every ninety days for use by 
libraries and individuals, but without rights 
for editorial use or reproduction. Written 


various 


permission may be obtained, however. 
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Because the subscription prices are based 
on several factors, write for further infor- 
mation and for price to Press Research, 
Inc., 732 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


Not by Books Alone 


THE Rochester, N.Y., Public Library 
documentary sound film, “Not by Books 
Alone” (see 4.L.4. Bulletin 40:29, Janu- 
ary 1946), is now available for rental for 
$3.50. Apply to the Y.M.C.A. Motion 
Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York City 17; 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
5; 351 Turk St., San Francisco 2; or 1700 
Patterson Ave., Dallas 1. 


Pan American Day 

For the sixteenth consecutive year, April 
14 will be observed by all the republics of 
America as Pan American Day. This date 
commemorates the founding of the Pan 
American Union on Apr. 14, 1890, and 
pays tribute to the continued solidarity of 
itt member nations. The slogan selected 
this year is “Free and United—The Amer- 
icas Go Forward.” Several booklets and 
a three-color poster (all published, sepa- 
rately, in English, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese) are available free from the office 
of the counselor, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D.C. The language and 
number of copies desired should be men- 
tioned. 


Librarians Needed 


LipRARIANS are urgently needed for duty 
with our occupation armies in the Philip- 
pines, Korea, and Japan. Applicants must 
be between the ages of twenty-one and 
forty and must be graduates of a recognized 
library school, or college graduates with 
one year of library experience. 
are available for both men and women. 
For information, write the Library Branch, 


Positions’ 


Special Services Division, A.S.F., War De- 
partment, 25 W. 43rd St., New York City 
18. 


Educational Methods Analyzed 


BEGINNING with the February issue, the 
Program Information Bulletin is intro- 
ducing a series of articles analyzing educa- 
tional methods and materials. The articles 
will discuss the effectiveness of current ex- 
periments in group education, pointing out 
the causal factors in both successful and 
unsuccessful projects. Subscriptions are $2 
for ten monthly issues, but blocks of sub- 
scriptions may be secured at lower rates. 
(See also A.L.A. Bulletin 40: 75-76, 
February 1946.) Write to the Program 
Information Exchange, Inc., 41 Maiden 
Lane, New York City 7. 


Photoduplication Service in Mexico 


A MODERN MICROFILM and _ photostat 
laboratory is now in service at the Biblio- 
teca Benjamin Franklin, Mexico City, as 
a result of a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation for equipment and for the 
training of a competent technician. 

The library has two objectives in operat- 
ing the photoduplication laboratory: 

(1) To offer to scholars and scholarly 
institutions a modern and reliable service. 

(2) To build up a library on microfilm 
of all the important documents available on 
ancient Mexican history and on the numerous 
Indian languages and dialects. This will be 
carefully edited and positive copies made 
available. 

The library is also making arrangements 
with Mexican archives and libraries for 
permission to copy material requested. 
Charges will be in line with the usual 
charges for such service. 

Librarians interested should write for fur- 
ther information to the Biblioteca Benjamin 
Franklin, Paseo de la Reforma 34, Mexico, 
D.F. 
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Positions 


Wanted: Experienced catalogers at Fondren 
Library, Southern Methodist University, Dallas 
5: (1) serials and government documents, (2) 
general cataloging. Salary: $1800 up depending 
on experience and training. 


Position wanted: Assistant librarian in college 
or public library. B.S. degree, library certifi- 
cate, and experience as library assistant in 
college library. A46. 


Regienal librarian to do bookmobile work in 
Massachusetts. Library school graduate. Be- 
ginning salary, $1800. Excellent opportunity 
for person with initiative and administrative 
ability. In applying, please send recent photo- 
graph and personal data including age, educa- 
tion, and experience. Massachusetts Division 
of Public Libraries, 200 Newbury St., Boston 
16. 


Position wanted: Man, veteran, age 31, B.L.S., 
five years’ experience as chief cataloger of 
college library, desires administrative or refer- 
ence position in public library or in catalog 


department. Min. sal., $2400. A4s. 


Position wanted: Librarian, male, 11 years’ 
library experience, B.A., B.S.L.S. degrees, de- 
sires new position. Married. Prefer circulation, 
public relations, administrative, or extension 
work. Minimum, $2500. Details, references on 
request. A48. 


College librarian, holding library degree from 
Columbia University, wants work during sum- 
mer months. Full details on request. A47. 


Senior assistant in circulation department of 
university library near New York. Beginning 
at $2100. Vacancy occurs this summer. <Agqg. 


Wanted: Professionally trained librarian for 
head of circulation department, Savannah Pub- 
lic Library. Salary, $2100. 


Available September 1: Veteran, 41, A.B., 
B.S. in L.S., with 13 years of teachers’ college 
library work in cataloging, circulation, refer- 
ence, and administrative assistant. Because of 
three years’ Army service, I must take a re- 
fresher course this summer to bring me up to 
date. Prefer reference or cataloging. Was 
cataloger for 10 years. Prefer library using 
Dewey system. Anywhere in the states. Aso. 


Position wanted: Man (A.B., B.L.S.) with 
experience in government libraries, desires posi- 
tion in adult education section of public library; 
or circulation, acquisition, or reference work in 
college or university library; can arrange now 


for interview at Buffalo A.L.A. meeting, Ast. 


Wanted: Circulation and reference librarian, 
Position open, July 1, 1946. Salary, $2100. Mac. 
Murray College for Women Library, Jackson. 
ville, Ill. 


Wanted: Experienced children’s librarian, 
Salary, $1800-$2100 depending upon qualifica- 
tions and experience. Position open April 1, 
Shreve Memorial Library, Shreveport, La. 


Position wanted: Librarian, trained, male. 
Three years’ experience. Prefer Washington, 
D.C., area. A44. 


Wanted: Assistant librarian. The Bryan 
Public Library, Bryan, Ohio, which gives 
county-wide service, desires an assistant li- 
brarian, who may be advanced to the position 
of librarian, starting salary, $2100 to $2300, ac- 
cording to education and experience. Write to 
C. L. Newcomer, Bryan, Ohio. 


Position wanted: Healthy male, age 34, B.A, 
B.L.S., M.A., plus extra year’s credit toward 
Ph.D. Six years’ experience as teacher and 
library administrator. Patient, enthusiastic 
worker, with imagination § and __ initiative. 
Liberal convictions. Believe library should fill 
a dynamic social role. Desire position in public, 
college, or university library, or in library 
school. Need salary adequate for family of 4. 
As52. 


Applications invited: Chief of children’s de- 
partment, Detroit Public Library. Salary, 
$4444-$4920. General qualifications: Experience 
in broad administration, either as chief or 
deputy chief of children’s or school library serv- 
ices; good knowledge of children and children’s 
literature; competent to provide inspiration and 
leadership to able, alert staff numbering ap- 
proximately 65 trained children’s librarians. 
Submit by mail data on education and experi- 
ence. Interviews will be arranged at the 
Buffalo A.L.A. conference for applicants being 
considered. 


Position of chief librarian of International 
Labour Office Library, Montreal, is now open. 
Only fully qualified librarians with practical 
experience of library administration and sound 
knowledge of English and French need apply. 
Age not over 35. Net salary about $4800 
rising to $5700 (Canadian dollars, free of in- 
come tax). Applications stating age, qualifica- 
tions, and experience (including war service) to 
chief, Administrative Section, International 
Labor Office, 3450 Drummond St., Montreal 25, 
Que., Canada, before April 30. 


Notices by A.L.A. personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents 
a line; minimum, one dollar and a half. Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. Payment 
should not be made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 
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Are You a 
SCHOOL 
CHILDREN’S OR 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRARIAN? 


F so, you should be a member of the American Library Association and its 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. The division con- 
sists of the Young People’s Reading Round Table, the Children’s Library 
Association, and the American Association of School Librarians. It has been 
established for the purpose of promoting the interests of school and public 


librarians engaged in work with children and young people. 


As an A.L.A. member you will receive the A.L.A. Bulletin. As a member 
of the division you will receive the Top of the News. As a member of any 
of its section groups you will receive the publications issued for that group’s 


membership. 


Each group is active in its special field and is accomplishing’ work for the 
good of all. You will profit personally by affiliating with the Association; like- 


wise, your fellow specialists need your initiative, enthusiasm, and support. 
This is a cordial invitation to join or renew membership now. 


To apply for A.L.A. membership, address the American Library Associa- 
tion, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Request membership in the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young, People and one of its section groups 
When you pay your A.L.A. dues, 








Your Last Chance 
To Insure Publication of 


THE VATICAN CODE 


"Rules for the Catalog of Printed Books" 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE 2D EDITION 





W anted: 61 More Advance Orders. 


On July 3, 1945, we sent to a selected list of libraries a letter de- 
scribing and soliciting advance orders for the proposed Vatican Code 
translation. Of the 250 advance orders needed for publication of even 
a small edition of this important work at a price of $18.00 per copy, 


189 orders were received. 


The translation is organized into four parts following a section on 
Preliminary Definitions: Part I, Entry Word; Part II, Description 
of the Book; Part III, Definition of Subjects; Part IV, Filing of 
Cards ... Appendices: I 15th and 16th Century; II Abbreviations; 
III Glossary of Bibliographic Terms; IV Transliteration ; V Examples. 


A distinguished group of translators and editors are responsible for 
the English translation—Reverend Thomas J. Shanahan, Victor A. 
Schaefer, Constantin T. Vesselowsky, Wyllis E. Wright, Dr. Andrew 
D. Osborn. 


The opportunity to make this important tool available is yours. Only 


61 additional advance orders are needed to achieve the minimum goal 


of 250 advance subscriptions. Send your orders now. 


Planographed, about 600 pages 


American Library Association | 
520 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 11, Illinois | 
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